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REPORT. 



The past year, especially the latter part of it, has teemed with events of 
fearful omen to the cause of peace. The continuance of our own war in 
Mexico, the proposal of England to increase her military preparations, 
and the revolutionary movements in Italy, France, and nearly every coun- 
try in Europe, might well awaken the most serious alarm for the general 
peace of Christendom. What the result will he, it is quite impossible now 
to foresee, and vain to conjecture; but the progress of these political 
changes, so sudden, rapid and startling beyond all former example, has 
thus far been attended among the people with so little violence, and with 
such proofs of their self-control, and their aversion to anarchy and war, 
that we have some good reason to hope, though with many fears, for the 
continuance of general peace through the civilized world. For a con- 
summation so indispensable to the highest welfare of our race, every friend 
of man must devoutly pray ; and such a result, if it comes, will be owing, 
under God, mainly to the new views and feelings on the subject of peace 
which have been diffused far and wide since (he downfall of Napoleon, 
thirty-three years ago, and the rise near the same time of societies like our 
own for the abolition of war. 

The time has not yet arrived for confident or safe speculation on the 
ultimate result of these wonderful events in the Old World ; but there are 
some aspects which augur unexpectedly well for the continuance of 
peace, and the gradual overthrow of the war-system. Peace is essential to 
the success of these efforts for political reform; war would be sure to 
crush or mar them all. This poim has come to he pretty generally con- 
ceded; and this conviction, standing out in such strange and cheering 
contrast with the wild, fierce war-spirit of the French Revolutionists in 
1792, is the best human guarantee alike for the peace and the liberties of 
Europe. It is now admitted, that public opinion rules in fact, if not in 
form, through Christendom ; that government must henceforth be, as it 
always should have been, for the benefit of the people ; that no kind of 
government, or mode of administration, can be sustained against their 
wishes by any number of mercenary soldiers; that these very soldiers, 
paralyzed by their sympathy with the popular demand for freedom, can 
no longer he trusted by despots in conflict with their subjects, but will in 
the hour of trial, join the latter against the former. Here is the practical 
omnipotence of opinion ; and it supersedes the long-supposed necessity 
of war by the people for an effective assertion of their rights. There is a 
more excellent way — the slower, but surer and safer process of moral 
influence; the very kind of power which even now controls all the bayon- 
ets in Christendom, and turns them whithersoever it will. The millions 
of standing warriors in Europe, all armed to the teeth, and ready for 
butcheries more terrible than even those of Waterloo or Borodino, stand 
powerless before the voice of public opinion, bow to its demands, and lend 
themselves as executors of its behests against royalty itself. Thus does 
the war-system become a species of governmental suicide, the very gibbet 
erected Haman-like by kings and despots to hang themselves upon. The 
people meanwhile are fast learning how to gain their rights far better than 
by the uncertain, suicidal process of war; and this lesson, once put gen- 
erally in practice, will prove every where the best guarantee both for lib- 
erty and for peace. 

The late revolutions in Europe, moreover, disclose the main purpose of 
standing armies — the support of legitimacy against liberty, of monarchs 
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against their subjects, the chief reliance of oppression in all its forms. 
Every king or emperor, when resisting popular demands for re- 
form, relied almost entirely on his soldiers; and the people, seeing this, 
will soon learn, we trust, to discard the^e huge, insatiate blood-leeches of 
the world's liberties from time immemorial. Here is the worst foe to 
freedom; and Europe, unless she weaves this truth into her new policy, 
will ultimately find herself again in the gripe of despotism. God grant 
that this les>on, burnt for ages into her very vitals by the fires of war, may 
now avail to hold her outraged, suffering millions back from, the sword ! 
The beginning does indeedpromise such a result. How different from 
the past! Fifty or even thirty years ago, such changes, or attempts at 
changes, in the governments of Europe, would have drenched that whole 
continent in blood ; and the reader of its past history stands amazed at the 
peaceful progress of these new movements. All put together have thus 
far sacrificed scarce a tithe of the victims that Napoleon sometimes left 
on a single field of battle. It is a new, a wonderful era in the work of 
revolution, and full of promise to the millions hitherto trodden in the dust 
by despots under the iron heel of war. 

We need not go into a more general review ; but, turning to the pro- 
gress of our cause the paet year, we find, despite our own war with Mexi- 
co, despite occasional outbreaks of the war-spii it in other parts of the 
world, and the startling omens of war all over Europe, that more money 
has been given, greater efforts put forth, and a wider, deeper, more effec- 
tive impression probably made on the mass of minds through Christen- 
dom, in favor of peace, than in any former year. 

The Death or several Distinguished Friends of Peace — has occur- 
red during the year. The Hon. Samuel Haven, of Roxbury, a steadfast 
friend of our cause, and Ions a Vice-President of the Society, died early 
in the year; and very recently the Hon. Jonathan Chapman, a Life Mem- 
ber, and formerly Mayor of Boston. 

Our Proposed Review of the Mexican War — is in course of pre- 
paration ; but the time has not quite come for a proper and full execution 
of this work. We think it will come soon ; and, if we get the peace 
which is generally expected, we shall proceed us soon as possible to gath- 
er from this war the lessons which it is so well fitted to teach. Some 
sixteen months ago, we offered a premium of .Free Hundred Dollars ' for the 
best Review of the Mexican War on the principles of Christianity, and an 
enlightened statesmanship; a review of it in its origin, its progress, ar.d 
the whole sweep of its evils to all concerned; to be written without refer- 
ence to political parties, and to present such a view of the subject as will 
commend itself, when the hour of sober, candid reflection shall come, to 
the good sense of fair-minded in every party, and in all sections of the 
country; showing especially its waste of treasure and human life — its in- 
fluence on the interests of morality and religion — its inconsistency with 
the genius of our republican institutions, as well as with the precepts of 
our religion, and the spirit of the age — its hearings, immediate and re- 
mote, on free, popular governments here, and through the world — how 
its evils might have been avoided with better results to both parties — and 
what means may and should be adopted by nations to prevent similar 
evils in future ; our sole aim being to promote the cause of permanent 
peace by turning this war into effectual warnings against resorts to the 
sword hereafter.' 

We know that some of the best minds in the nation are engaged upon 
this review ; and we have reason to expect such a work as the friends of 
peace desire ; a work of standard authority and permanent value ; an able, 
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impartial and effective plea for peace in the light of the Mexican war. We 
cannot now say precisely when it will be published, but probably during 
the present year; and, as soon as it comes from the press, we hope our 
friends wil! furnish ample means of circulating it at once over the whole 
country. This must be done, or the main object of the review will be 
lost; and for this single purpose we ought to have, during the next year, 
not less than Twenty Thousand Dollars. In no way could such a sum, or 
even thrice as much, be spent to better purpose. Public attention is now 
awakened all over the land to the subject of peace as it never was before; 
and, if several hundred thousand copies of the Review could in one year 
be put into circulation among our leading minds in every section, they 
would do much to revolutionize popular sentiment, and array it effectually 
against future resorts to the sword. Such a result is quite possible ; and, 
if the friends of God and our country will only do their whole duty on the 
subject, this may be the last war our republic shall ever wage. 

Petitions for Peace with Mexico — have been renewed the past year 
with a good degree of earnestness. We sent, on behalf of the Society, a 
petition for this purpose to both Houses of Congress at the opening of 
their present session, and urged especially upon Christians, as disciples 
of the Prince of Peace, the duty of importuning our rulers to stay the work 
of carnage and devastation. A large number have done so; and we are 
happy to note the fact, that so many of the petitioners, standing entirely 
aloof from party politics, remonstrated as Christians against the war as a 
glaring contradiction of their peaceful religion. One petition of this sort 
(from the Unitarians) was signed by nearly three thousand persons, and 
another (from the Quakers) by some nine thousand ; and, had other de- 
nominations done as well in proportion to their numbers, Congress would 
have been besieged with more than half a million of petitioners for peace 
on Christian principles. It would have been a noble spectacle, a true and 
impressive testimony before the world to the pacific character of the re- 
ligion we profess. Such a demonstration must have influenced our rulers ; 
and the three or four millions of professed Christians in our country may, 
if they will in season array themselves as one man in solid phalanx against 
this common and terrible foe, render it ere long morally certain, that not 
another war shall ever sweep over our land its besom of fire and blood. 
We believe that the demonstrations of displeasure made by petitions, by 
the press and the pulpit at the continuance of this war, have exerted an 
important, if not decisive influence in arresting its progress, and giving us 
at length the hope of a stable, permanent peace with our sister Republic. 
Had the people expressed no such displeasure, no indignant rebuke of 
the wild, cold-blooded scheme, broached at one time, for the subjugation 
of all Mexico, we might ere this have been committed beyond retreat to a 
crusade of piratical villany as gigantic and infamous as any recorded on 
the pages of history ; one that would have made our name to the end of 
time a by-word and reproach, a hissing and a scorn to the whole world. 

Our Agencies — have been increased somewhat during the year. Be- 
sides an agent at our office, and the services of our Corresponding Sec- 
retary as a constant lecturer, and as the superintendent of our publications 
and general concerns, we have had two Lecturing Agents continually 
in the field, and have lately commissioned two more. We ought to in- 
crease very much the labors in this department by sending well-qualified 
men forthwith into every State in the Union, but especially through the 
South, and down the great Valley of the Mississippi, where so little has 
hitherto been done in this cause, and where the war-spirit has conse- 
quently been so fearfully rife and rampant. We need such men not otdy 
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to lecture far and near on peace, but especially to visit ecclesiastic a! 
bodies, large cities, and the higher seminaries of learning, for the purpose 
of enlisting both the pulpit and the press far more extensively, systemati- 
cally and effectually in behalf of our enterprize. All this we have for 
many years been anxious to do, but have never had any thing like the 
amount of funds requisite for the purpose. 

Our Publications — have been the past year more extensive than usual. 
Our Periodical has been steadily increasing its issues; and, besides the 
circulation of tracts and other volumes, we have published 6000 copies of 
our Peace Manual, mainly for gratuitous distribution to our legislators, 
and to ministers and Sabbath schools in the West. Aided by a donation 
of $40 for the purpose from the Rhode Island Peace Society, we forward- 
ed a copy of this work to every member of Congress, and of the Execu- 
tive Government at Washington. Our devoted co-worker, Isaac Collins 
of Philadelphia, raised in that city $215 to assist us in circulating the same 
work especially among legislators ; and, as for as yet distributed, it has 
been very favorably received by them, and promises to exert a salutary 
influence upon those who must of course determine every question of 
peace or war. Nearly all the donations for the spread of this volume at 
the West, were received too late for use before the opening of navigation 
on the lakes and canals this spring; but we have begun arrangements by 
which we hope soon to give it a wide circulation in the great valley. The 
demand for this is very urgent; and we trust it will be promptly and fully 
met by our friends. 

It will be remembered, that we undertook, some two years ago, to sup- 
ply not only our colleges, theological seminaries, and other institutions of 
learning at home, but every station of American Missionaries among the 
heathen, with our thesaurus of information on this subject, the Book of Peace, 
comprising nearly seventy tracts from some twenty different writers, and 
making a densely printed volume of more than 600 pages. It may be 
proper here to state, that we are now beginning to hear from these books 
a favorable report of their reception and influence. From the Sandwich 
Islands we received in return a donation of five dollars from one indi- 
vidual; and we have letters from American missionaries in other parts of 
the world. 

The Financial Condition of our Society — is improving. We have 
at length put the balance on the right side of the ledger ; our income the 
past year has exceeded our expenses; and, though the debt contracted 
before the resignation of our late Treasurer, has not yet been entirely paid 
up, the Society is now in a much better condition than it was one year 
ago. The receipt in only ten months ending on the first day of April, the 
date of the last acknowledgment in our periodical, were $4,010.91, exceed- 
ing those of the whole previous year $623.60; an increase of more than 25 
per cent, over the contributions of any former period. Our expenditures 
for tho year have been $3,936.18, leaving in our treasury a balance of $ 74.73. 

A large Increase of Contributions to this Cause — is imperatively 
demanded by the times. The present crisis more than any former one, 
calls aloud for them. Never were there spread all around us so many or 
so promising opportunities in this wide and blessed department of Chris- 
tian philanthropy. The whole country is now open or will soon be, to 
our appeals; and, if the friends of our cause will duly meet these de- 
mands, they may soon raise, in a public sentiment thoroughly christian- 
ized on this subject all over the land, an effectual barrier against the re- 
turn of war. Thus they might, by adequate efforts in season, have averted 
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the war witli Mexico. Had they betimes overspread the great valley of 
the West and Southwest with only such a degree of pacific sentiment as 
prevails in Massachusetts, through New England at large, this war could 
never have come. And how much would this have cost? Not one thou- 
sandth part of what this war will have wasted for ourselves alone. A few 
thousand dollars, $5,000 or $10,000 a year in this cause throughout the 
Great Valley for the last ten or twenty years, at most only $50,000 or 
$100,000 in all, would have sufficed under God for such a result. And 
where, in the whole circle of benevolent enterprises, could ten or even a 
hundred times this amount have prevented so much evil, and secured so 
much good ? No fifty or a hundred millions of dollars spent in any possible 
mode of usefulness, could repair the moral evils alone of this roar, or do 
good enough to counterbalance those evils. When will Christians, the 
friends of God and their country, come up as one man to the aid of this 
cause, and respond, with a prompt and cheerful liberality, to the full ex- 
tent of its demands ? 

Our main, almost our only work is prevention ; nor can we doubt that 
proper efforts in this cause will under God save our country henceforth 
from all war. Such efforts, however, would require a tenfold increase of 
funds. We must send forth our agents into every State to rouse general, 
if not universal attention ; we must circulate our tracts, periodicals and 
volumes all over the land ; we must put our standard works in all those 
higher seminaries which are training up our law-givers, teachers and other 
leading minds; we must enlist our thirty or forty thousand pulpits, and 
our fifteen hundred periodical presses in spontaneous, effective advocacy 
of this cause; nor should we pause till every family and every heart in 
the nation is reached with the main facts and arguments of peace. All 
this would probably insure ere long our permanent peace ; but to do all 
this would require full ten times the amount of past contributions to this 
cause. It can be clone with adequate means ; but, with only a few hun- 
dred dollars a year, it would be as preposterous to hope for the full ac- 
complishment of an object so vast and momentous, as it would be to think 
of pushing a tunnel four miles long through Hoosac mountain by an ex- 
penditure of one thousand dollars, wben every body knows that some two 
millions will be necessary for the purpose. 

The Labors of our Co-workers abroad — are giving us in this respect 
an example well worthy of our imitation. The friends of peace in Eng- 
land have done more than all the rest put together. The London Peace 
Society has generally raised nearly thrice as much money as our own So- 
ciety, and for a single incidental object the last year, raised in a month 
or two between three and four thousand dollars. Their government pro- 
posed to augment their military preparations, with a consequent increase 
of taxes; and the London Society, promptly buckling on its armor of 
peaceful resistance by moral means, succeeded in defeating the measure, 
and thus saved millions on millions of dollars to the country. They have 
shown a similar activity in other departments ; and we doubt not they 
have exerted an important influence in giving a peaceful tone and im- 
pulse to public sentiment, not only in England, but throughout Europe. 

Collateral Auxiliary Agencies — have been at work the past year for 
our cause through the world ; but we have no time now to discuss el- 
even mention them all. The operations of the League of Universal Brother- 
hood ; — the greatly increased activity in this cause of ils devoted pioneers 
for two centuries, the Society of Friends ; — the strong, decided action taken 
in their resolutions by not a few of our ecclesiastical bodies ; — the sermons 
on peace, spontaneously preached by a multitude of ministers in all de- 
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nominations among us ; — the voices which nearly the whole religious 
press through the land, but especially at the North, has sent forth lrom 
week to week, and month to month, against the war with Mexico; — the 
facts, and arguments, and remonstrances with which many of our ablest 
and most widely circulated political papers have constantly teemed ; — the 
discussions in both Houses of Congress, admitting the guilt and evils of 
war in general, and making such disclosures about this war in particular 
as can hardly fail to fill the people with abhorrence and disgust — these 
and a variety of other influences have been steadily co-operating with us 
to bring the custom of war into growing disrepute, and to put it event- 
ually under the stein, irrevocable ban of public opinion. 

A Charter for the Society — has been obtained, without objection or 
reluctance, from the Legislature of Massachusetts at its last session. Your 
Committee were induced to ask it for essentially the same reasons that 
have led nearly all kindred associations to seek the privilege of acting as 
corporate bodies. So long as we remain without a charter, we are not 
known in law, and are unable to inherit or hold any property, or transact 
any business in a legally responsible way. If legacies are left us, we are 
liable to lose them; if persons defraud us, we can have no legal redress; 
if liabilities are incurred beyond our means, every member may be held 
responsible in law for them all, and subjected to vexatious prosecutions; 
and all our pecuniary transactions must he done in the name and at the 
risk of individuals. A charter obviates all these difficulties ; and seeing 
no possible evil likely to arise from a simple act of incorporation, the 
Committee have prtfcuned one, and submitted it to the Society for their 
acceptance or rejection. 



A Soft Akswf.r turneth away wrath. — The horse of a pious man 
in Massachusetts happening to stray into the road, a neighbor of the man 
who owned the horse, put him in the pound. Meeting the brtmer soon 
after, he told him what he had done, and added, 'If I ever catch him in 
the road hereafter, I'll do just so again.' ' Neighbor,' replied the other, 
'not long since I looked out of my window, in the night, and saw your 
cattle in my mowing ground, and I drove them out and shut them in your 
yard; and I'll do it again.' Struck with the reply, the man liberated 
the horse from the pound, and paid the charges himself. 



{U° Essays for the preshum of $ 500 for the best Review of 
the Mexican War — -are requested to be forwarded, by the 20th of 
September, to the Cor. Sec. A. P. S., 21 Cornhill, Boston. We hope the 
writers will not fail to send their manuscripts in season. 
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